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CONFERENCE, 1941. 


It is hoped that the Annual Conference of the Association, which this year is to 
be held in Dunedin, will attract a large number of members and delegates from 
all parts of the country. The dissemination of books and the co-ordination of the 
technical processes connected with that dissemination are doubly important in time 
of war. A great deal of library progress can be directly attributed to the Confer- 
ences which have been held during the past few years. 


As will be seen from a glance at the final programme, of which all members will 
shortly receive a copy, an opportunity will be taken to see over the various 
libraries of Dunedin, and it is expected that those who are present will learn much 
about the possibilities of the co-ordination of library resources from this session. 
As Mr. John Harris, who is organising the session, remarks, “Great efforts are being 
made in every field of national activity to organise, co-ordinate and develop our own 

resources. The Library Association would be falling down on its job if it did not 
| appreciate the significance of this to its own profession.” 


Mr. Harris points out that the scientific and learned libraries in Dunedin cover 
a wide field, and contain among them a total of over 110,000 volumes; that these 
libraries are heavily weighted on the practical side, important to scientific and 
technical progress; and, equally important, they have already achieved a substantial 


measure of co-ordination. 


“There are other good reasons for stressing this side of librarianship. One is 
the fairly general idea that libraries are social luxuries, to be sacrificed in time of 
crisis. Another is the view that libraries are places where people get nothing but i 
subversive ideas. Few people realise their function as organising centres of industrial, 
technical and scientific advance.” 


The Conference will have been well worth while if no more comes out of it than 


a general awareness of the function libraries can fulfil in the co-ordination and 
development of our national resources. 


BOOK-BUYING. 


This issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES is devoted largely to book-buying 
questions: the material has been assembled by the Liaison Officer, Miss E. J. Carnell. 


In addition to the material printed in this issue, readers are referred to our issue 
for April, 1940; N.S., Vol. III., No. 9, pages 97-100 inclusive: and the prices of 
some typical books as set out in Miss Wright's analysis in this issue should be of 
interest and use. The Secretary should be notified of instances in which libraries 
are not receiving the usual terms. 
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BRANCH NOTES. 


THOUGHTS ON THE HISTORY OF THE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
OF BOOKS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


By Mr. A. W. Reed. 


An address delivered at a meeting of the Wellington Branch of the New Zealand Library 
Association, October 29th, 1940 





[William Colenso arrived in New Zealand 
on the last day of 1834. On the 17th February, 
1835, having overcome some of the earliest 
difficulties of putting his press in action, he 
printed and bound 2,000 copies of the first book 
worthy of the name, printed and published in 
this country.] 

It was the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Phillippians in the Maori language, and Mr. 
Johannes Andersen has said that the record of 
that scene reminded him of the pulling of the 
first sheet of the Gutenberg Bible. The volume 
was 16 pages in length. 

In the same year 1,000 copies of the Gospel 
according to St. Luke were printed, this being 
67 pages. In the year 1837 the same printer, 
William Colenso, issued at the Church Mis- 
sionary Society Press, Paihia, the complete New 
Testament. Every time I think of that I am 
astounded. If I asked my printers to bring out 
5,000 copies of the complete New Testament 
to-day they would think it was an order worth 
having. Think of the labour of printing them 
all on a small hand press, which would feed 
only two octavo pages at a time. But Colenso, 
with the assistance of one or two sailors who 
had taken a few weeks’ leave, and hampered 
by almost insuperable difficulties, was able in 
the course of a couple of years to bring out 
5,000 copies of the complete New Testament 
in the Maori language. Four thousand copies 
of this were issued by the Church Missionary 
Society, and 1,000 by the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. The C.M.S. sent their copies to 
Sydney to be bound, while the others were sent 
to England. It was therefore two or three years 
later before many of the bound copies were 
finally distributed. 

The difficulties of those days are still with 
us. Good bookbinding can be done in New 
Zealand, but only at a price. Prior to the war 
a novel could be bound in England for 43d., 
while in New Zealand it would probably be 
1/6. You can see how this affects the cost of 


Continued —— 


books. In 1836 the Wesleyan Press was estab- 
lished, and a number of books and pamphlets 
were issued. At about the same time the 
Roman Catholic Mission brought its press out 
and published a Doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Faith; Method of Learning to Read; and one or 
two other booklets. 

But it was in 1842 that what appeals most 
to me at least, as a commercial publisher, hap- 
pened. In that year the first job of book print- 
ing and publishing was handed to a commercial 
firm. It was still a book which had been 
fathered by the work of the missionaries. It 
was Dr. Maunsell’s “Grammar of the New Zea- 
land Language,” and I see that it was published 
by Mr. J. Moore, of High Street, Auckland. It 
was 186 pp. Two years later came William 
William’s “Dictionary of the Maori language” 
which was printed at the Church Missionary 
Press by Colenso. This consisted of over 200 
pages, and contained 5,380 Maori words. A 
second edition was issued in England in 1852 
by Williams and Norgate, and in 1871 a fur- 
ther edition was also published by the same 
firm. The author says “the failure of the at- 
tempt to get this book printed in New Zealand 
involved the necessity of sending it Home— 
hence the deplorable number of typographical 
errors.” Thus early in history arises the ad- 
visability of New Zealand printing of New Zea- 
land books. During the last few days I have 
been reading “Children of Tane,” published in 
New Zealand by Messrs. Whitcombe and 
Tombs, but as you know printed and pub- 
lished by Dent’s in England. I have been 
amazed to discover no single typographical 
error in the Maori names in the portion that I 
have read. The Maori names are there and are 
spelt correctly. But this is one of the excep- 
tions that proves the rule. Later editions of 
Williams’s dictionary were of course issued by 
the Government Printer. 


In 1849 there is an interesting item—“Hand- 
book to Suburban and Rural Districts of the 
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Otago Settlement.” This is an 18-page de- 
scriptive pamphlet and a reprint from the 
“Otago News.” I mention it because it may 
be taken as typical of the many books which 
have owed their origin to the columns of daily 
papers. This, as far as I know, was the first 
of its kind, but it may have had many prede- 
cessors. Time and time again, to meet the 
demands of people who wanted information in 
more permanent form, material which had ap- 
peared in the columns of a paper was issued 
in book form. Many of these reprinted articles 


were issued merely to satisfy the author’s ego, 
and the author it was who paid for his plea- 
sure. As an interesting sidelight, I might 
perhaps mention that I heard the other day that 
so large a newspaper company as “New Zea- 
land Truth” is dependent upon other printers 
if it needs an article or an advertisement re- 
printed in any form. The work has to be sent 
to a smaller firm which possesses the necessary 
plant—an unthinkable contingency in the days 
of Newspaper Press cum Jobbing Printer. 


To be Continued. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


Conference: Hotels. 

Through an oversight the captions for the 
supplementary list of hotels in the December 
issue were reversed: the Private Hotels are the 
Leviathan, 11/6 per diem; Club House, 8/6; 
Ballymena, 8/6; and the Licensed Hotels are 
the following: Oban, 10/- per diem; Carlton, 
16/-; Broadway, 12/-. 

The following were notified to members in 
the circular of December 2. 





Ordinary 

Tariff. Concession. 
ae 22/6 daily 20/- daily 
Criterion ...... 12/6 
Law Courts .... 16/- No concession 
Grand ........ 20/- No concession 
Excelsior ...... — 16/- 
Central ....... 12/- No concession 
GE ansdcceeos 22/6 Less 10% 
Onslow House ._ 13/-* 
Leith House ... 10/-* 


*In both cases there would be an extra 1/- a 
day for tram fares, as these boarding 
houses are more than one section out of 
town. 


Conference: Programme. 

The programme as finally settled will be sent 
out to members very shortly. Arrangements 
are well in hand, and a very stimulating and 
useful gathering should result. 


Conference: University and Research Section. 

The Agenda for the Section Meeting at Con- 
ference on Wednesday, 19th February, at 4.30 
p.m. is as follows: 


(1) Discussion led by Dr. Scholefield: How 
much should the library be expected to do 
for research students? The functions and 
scope of the library in regard to research. 


(2) Discussion on memorandum prepared by 
Mr. Sandall concerning D.S.I.R. Members 
have their own copies of the memoran- 
dum. 

(3) Discussion on a Microfilm Service for the 
Dominion. 

(4) Co-operative book-storing for old and out 
of date editions. 


Printing Exhibition. 

Reports continue to come forward of success- 
ful printing exhibitions. Mr. H. B. Farnall put 
on a good show at Invercargill, opened by the 
Manager of the Southland Times, Mr. R. J. 
Gilmour, who was introduced by Cr. A. W. 
Jones, Chairman of the Libraries Committee. 
Talks to children by the Librarian were a fea- 
ture of this exhibition. 


Munn-Barr Report. 


Copies of the Munn-Barr report are available 
to members of the Association on application 
to Mr. John Barr, Chief Librarian, Auckland 
Public Libraries. This document may be re- 
garded as the foundation of modern library 
progress in New Zealand. 


NATIONAL UNION OF LIBRARY 
EMPLOYEES. 


(By a direction of Council the columns of 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES are open for 
the discussion of this subject; but no views 
expressed and no action taken are to be re- 
garded as official). 

A number of library employees have signified 
willingness to join a National Union, but there 
are still some eligible who have made no res- 
ponse to Miss Fleming’s appeal. It is intended 
to hold an inaugural meeting during the Con- 
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ference period, when librarians and members 
will be assembled in Dunedin, and Miss Flem- 
ing asks that intending members should send 
their names to her before then, c/o. the Coun- 
try Library Service, Parliament Buildings, 
Wellington, C.1. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


Examination papers are now overdue: should 
they appear to have been lost at sea the Library 
Association, London, is to be cabled to send 
further question papers out by airmail. Candi- 
dates will be advised, immediately on receipt 
of the papers, of the date it is proposed to hold 


the examinations. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions to the Association are now as 
under: 


Ordinary members engaged in library work: 


s. d. 

Gross income up to £156 ........ 5 0 
Gross income of more than £156, 

but not more than £300 ....... 10 O 


Gross income of more than £300, 
but not more than £500 ....... 15 Oo 


Gross income of more than £500 .. 20 0 


Members not engaged primarily in 
SE ovary ekukaeess 10 O 


Institutional members: 


Annual Income devoted to library 
purposes not exceeding £100 ... 5 0 


Exceeding £100, not exceeding £500 20 0 


Exceeding £500, not exceeding 
EY hrdib enna n ication eden i 30 O 
Exceeding £1,000 ............... 60 0 


Members who do not devote any 
specific income to library pur- 
poses, but who maintain or are 
interested in the provision of 
facilities for reading and study... 10 0 


A rebate of one-fourth of the subscription is 
allowed to persons joining later than the Ist 
January for every three months expired. [f, 
however, the publications for the expired por- 
tion of the year are required, the full subscrip- 
tion is payable. 


TEN POINTS ON BUYING FICTION. 
An interview with Mr. John Barr, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Auckland Public Libraries. 


In making additions to the fiction shelves a 
number of points arise which need to be settled 
satisfactorily if the best use is to be made of the 
money available. Brief notes on the practice 
and opinions of one of the leading librarians of 
this country seemed likely to be more useful 
than anything in the nature of an essay, so a 
number of questions have been put to Mr. Barr. 
Here they are, with Mr. Barr’s replies:— 


Question 1.—What periodicals or lists do you 
find most useful in selecting fiction? 


Answer 1—THE TIMES LITERARY SUP- 
PLEMENT, because of the fullness of its 
reviews and notices comes first among the 
periodicals of value in the selection of fiction. 
It supplies the most-up-to-the-minute selec- 
tion of new fiction published in England, and 
if somewhat stereotyped in outlook, it is still 
the most complete current guide to fiction. 
The A.L.A. BOOKLIST I would place sec- 
ond. It sets a very good standard of choice 
for public libraries, but it is also somewhat 
conservative in outlook. Other English week- 
lies that are useful (I set them in my order 


of preference): TIME AND TIDE (selec- 
tion more catholic than the periodicals al- 
ready mentioned), SPECTATOR, NEW 
STATESMAN, LISTENER (number of 
novels reviewed limited, but generally worth 
while), and JOHN O’ LONDON’S WEEK- 
LY. The BOOK REVIEW DIGEST is use- 
ful for its plus and minus review notes. For 
Australian and New Zealand novels especi- 
ally, as well as for English and American 
fiction, the BULLETIN (Sydney) is worth 
while. None of the New Zealand newspapers, 
it is to be regretted, publish novel reviews 
that have any value to librarians. Some of 
the Sunday editions of English and American 
newspapers (for example, the NEW YORK 
HERALD TRIBUNE are useful). The 
monthly reviews are also interesting, but the 
time lag compared with the weeklies renders 
them only comparatively helpful. 


Question 2.—Do you give a bookseller a stand- 
ing order for the works of certain novelists? 


Answer 2.—No. But it is a very good plan pro- 
vided that the order is constantly revised. 
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Compared with a few years ago the num- 
ber of new writers of significant novels is 
greater and additions to the standing order 
must be constantly made. Elimination from 
the standing order is as important as addi- 
tion, for unless a new writer can maintain his 
standard his name should be withdrawn from 
the list. Just before the outbreak of war we 
had been preparing a standing order for 
fiction. Some of the authors whose works 
we had intended to place on the standing 
order are: Louis Adamic, Richard Aldington, 
Bessie Streeter Aldrich, Hervey Allen, Mar- 
gery Allingham, Mulk Raj Anand, Martin 
Armstrong, Sholem Asch, Helen Ashton. 
The rest of the alphabet would have been 
treated in the same way. 


Question 3.—Some libraries give a standing 
order to an English or New Zealand book- 
seller to supply a given number of new novels 
each month, the selection being left to the 
bookseller. Would you advise this? 


Answer 3.—Emphatically No. A librarian (or 
a committee) should do its own book selec- 
tion. Left to a bookseller’s choice a library 
may expect to get either a collection of “best 
sellers” or “unsaleables” or a mixture of both. 
One could not expect a Robert Nathan to be 
included in such a selection, and books of 
literary value should be included in every 
library’s choice. No librarian or committee 


should abdicate the right of selection. 


Question 4.—Is the second-hand or “ex-library” 
market any use to New Zealand libraries for 
the purchase of fiction, do you think? 

Answer 4.—‘“Second-hand” fiction is of really 
little value to New Zealand libraries. If a 
novel is worth having it should be purchased 
when new. It only leads to discontent among 
borrowers to be told that the book they want 
is “on order” when copies may be bought in 
the local book shop. (The “ex-library” mar- 
ket is satisfactory for expensive books on 
travel or biography for which the demand is 
only moderate, but for fiction it is not a suit- 
able source of supply). If anyone uses 
second-hand sources for purchase it is best 
to order from reviews and not wait for cata- 
logues or lists—the time lag is too serious the 
latter way. 


Question 5.—Do you think that novels such as 
“westerns,” detective stories and the works 
of, say, Duffield, Syrett, Deeping or worse 
should ever be bought in their 8/3 editions, 
or is it a wise rule to purchase these only in 
reprints or second-hand copies? 


Answer 5.—This question is too comprehensive 
to answer without qualification. Good western 
and detective stories should certainly be 
bought new just as the last Charles Morgan 
or Steinbeck should. There is also a distinc- 
tion to be made between the Free library 
(such as Dunedin or Timaru) and the 
“Public” library (say Auckland or Welling- 
ton). The free library can have a policy of 
restriction, but it is difficult for a public 
library to carry out such a policy, faced 
as it would be with the clamour of pub- 
lic demand. In a free library I would recom- 
mend restriction; in the present state of pub- 
lic (subscription) libraries I would restrict as 
far as is practicable. In neither type of 
library would it be possible to eliminate from 
current selection the novels of any of the 
three writers named; it might be wiser to do 
so, but it would be difficult. 


Question 6.—Do you do any replacement of the 
best-sellers of a generation or so ago—people 
like Barclay, Edna Lyall, Caine, Corelli? 


Answer 6.—In general, No, but a few of Hall 
Caine’s or Marie Corelli’s novels should be 
available in the larger libraries, but Barclay 
or Lyall, No. 


Question 7.—And then what about Mary 
Johnstone, Charles Major, Frank Norris, Gil- 
bert Parker—if books by these and similar 
authors disappear or wear out ought they to 
be replaced? 


Answer 7.—Historical writers (Johnstone, 
Major and Parker for instance) should be 
available in the larger libraries. Nield, plus 
popular interest would determine what to re- 
place and what not to replace. Small libraries 


need not bother about them. 


Question 8.—Do you make any use in your 
library of the cheapest reprints, for instance, 
Penguins, or that Hodder and Stoughton 
edition which used to be published at 2/-. 


Answer 8.—Cheap reprints, unless the bindi 
is cloth and the paper and type good, shoul 
not be bought by any library. Penguin re- 
prints of fiction are only bought by this 
library when no other edition is available (as 
happens). It is not a good general policy, 
however, for while the type of the Penguin’s 
is good, the paper is poor and does not justi- 
fy cost of binding. This applies to the cheap 
Hodder & Stoughton reprints in stiff paper 


covers. 








eee 
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Question 9.—Some librarians think that when 
the publisher's case wears out it is better to 
buy a new copy, which by that time will be 
available in a reprint edition, than to have 
the book bound. What is your own opinion 
about this? 


Answer 9.—I agree generally with this policy. 
I would make an exception in the case of 
expensive novels (for instance, “Gone with 
the Wind.”) Books of this type which are 
likely to have a long life justify rebinding. 
However, if a satisfactory job is to be made 
of rebinding such books, they must be sent to 
the binders before the sewing or the sections 
become loose. Rebound before this happens 


will insure maximum use. Replacing ordin- 
ary editions with reprints (if satisfactory re- 
prints are available—good paper, clear type, 
and sound casing) “keeps the library young- 
er” (phrase copyright!). 


Question 10.—The proportion of a library's 
book-fund which is spent on fiction varies 
according to the size of the town and the 
policy of the Committee. Could you state 
what you think would be a reasonable pro- 
portion for libraries of different sizes? 

Answer 10.—I could not and would not if I 
could. The day of two per cent. to this and 
ten per cent. to that had, I thought, disap- 
peared. Or am I Rip Van Winkle? 


SOME FACTS ABOUT INDENTING. 
By Miss A. K. Elliot, Librarian, Public Library, Timaru. 


To indent, or not to indent—that is the ques- 
tion. Whether it is better to take what is given 
to us, fed to us by the local bookseller—or use 
our brains and make out a really worthwhile 
indent list. 


A most extravagant way of spending the 
book allocation is to buy over the counter. An 
economical way is to indent through the local 
bookseller, who should be quite willing to indent 
as it is made money for him, and, as our local 
bookseller says, it is safe buying for the book- 
seller. For all indented books there is 20 per 
cent. discount on the retail prices. Previously 
it was 20 per cent. on the published price—a 
little better bargain, and much easier to figure 
out. 


Pre-war indenting was a very quick process— 
lists, compiled from reviews, from Book Review 
Digests, etc.—were made out alphabetically 
according to publisher, (and alphabetically for 
each author under that publisher), or alpha- 
betically according to author—whichever suited 
the bookseller, who may indent either through 
a Trade agent, or perhaps through each pub- 
lisher separately. The local bookseller air- 
mailed list to his agent, and, in practically 
three weeks’ time, those books could be on their 
way to New Zealand, and, with a direct boat, 
arrive in the library in another month’s time. 
During this war year, indent books have taken 
longer—mostly three to four months—(70 


books posted in the beginning of September 
arrived at the end of October.) 

Indenting Juvenile books: This, in particular, 
is a splendid idea, as the small town bookseller 
as a rule has just the usual Brazils, Westermans, 
etc., but the indenting of specially chosen Juv- 
enile books is a joy, not only to the Librarian, 
but to the juveniles, who get an altogether 
different outlook as far as a readable book is 
concerned. 


By indenting, one can obtain the pick—the 
cream of the books, not just the safe selling 
reprints and best-sellers generally stocked 
by local book-sellers. Another point in favour 
of indenting is the special non-fiction license 
obtainable on submitting lists to the Central 
Bureau. This point aa be appreciated by the 
local book-seller in that it eases his license for 
other indenting. 


Indenting is the only way to build up certain 
sections of the non-fiction—small-town book- 
sellers do not keep a large stock of gardening 
books, for instance. Books on this subject may 
be carefully selected from a basic stock-list, the 
indent placed with the bookseller, and this sec- 
tion thus built up. 

(Some small-town booksellers themselves do 
no indent, but buy all through Gordon & 
Gotch, or similar wholesalers; therefore this 
probably accounts for the remark, “Cannot get 
it for you.”) 
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AIDS IN SELECTING JUNIOR BOOKS. 
By Miss K. E. Harvey, Children’s Librarian, Wellington Public Libraries. 


The Wilson Children’s Catalogue is an in- 
valuable aid in selecting books for children. 
This catalogue is compiled by Siri Andrews and 
published by Wilson, New York. It contains 
entries for 5,700 volumes in the main catalogue. 
The latest edition was published in 1936, and 
each year cumulative supplements are issued. A 
new edition should be out in September or 
October, 1941. 

The catalogue is divided into three parts: 

(1) Alphabetical. This is a dictionary cata- 
logue: author, subject and title are given in one 
alphabet. The class numbers according to 
Dewey have been added to all entries. Full 
bibliographic information is given under the 
author entry as well as descriptive notes for all 
titles included: the date of the edition cata- 
logued is also given. 

(2) Classified list. The books here are ar- 
ranged according to Dewey Decimal Classific- 
ation, and the section gives publisher, date of 
publication, price, subject headings and number 
of analytic entries which can be made. This 
classified list is meant to be used as a buying 
list. 

(3) A graded list. Books are marked * for 
first purchase, and R for reference. In spite 
of the prices given being American, this is an 
excellent aid for book selection purposes, and 
can be used also to help cataloguing and refer- 
ence work. 

“Realms of Gold,” by B. E. Mahoney and E. 
Whitney. $5. Doubleday, N.Y., 1937. 

“Five Years of Children’s Books,” by B. E. 
Mahoney and E. Whitney. $3.50. Doubleday, 
N.Y., 1936. 

“Realms of Gold” is a “suggestive purchase 
list” previously published by the Book Shop for 
Boys and Girls and Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, Boston, Mass. The books 
listed are divided into subjects; an index is 
given, and besides author, publisher, title and 
price, there is an excellent annotation for each 
entry. The book is well illustrated. 

“Five Years of Children’s Books” is a sequel. 


“Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls.” 
A.L.A. 50c. 

This list is compiled by the Book Evaluation 
Committee of the Section for Library work with 
Children, of the A.L.A. No book listed is over 
$1.00 in price, and the entry is by author. All 
books are graded. 


“Library Service for Children,” by E. Power. 
A.L.A. $2.75. 

Contains chapters on the history of Child- 
ren’s Literature and gives some excellent hints 
on Book Selection. This book should be in 
every library which deals with children. 

“First Experiences with Literature,” by A. 
Dalgliesh. Scribner. $1.25. 

Especially helpful when choosing books for 
younger children, simply written, with good 
bibliography and index. 

“Literature Old and New for Children,” by 
Annie E. Moore. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Resembles “First Experiences with Litera- 
ture,” but has a much fuller explanation of the 
Book Selection problem, and excellent book 
lists 


“The Right Book for the Right Child,’—a 
graded buying list of children’s books for librar- 
ians and teachers. Compiled by the Children’s 
Committee of the A.L.A. Publisher, price and 
annotation given for each book. J. Day, N.Y. 
$2.50. 

“Junior Book of Authors,” by S. J. Kunitz 
and H. Haycraft. Wilson. $3.25 to libraries. 

This reference book gives a short life of 
approved authors of Junior Books. 

“Choosing Books for Children,” by M. L. 
Becker. Oxford. 3/6. 1937. 

This book comprises 17 essays on various 
subjects. Some headings at random from her 
book are: “Looking into the Past”; “Animals in 
Books”; and “Annuals and Perennials.” Each 
chapter is followed by book lists, and from the 
pen of Mrs. Becker, who is well known as 
Lecturer on Children’s Literature in England 
and America, and as editor of “Books for Boys 
and Girls” in the New York Herald Tribune, 
we have a trustworthy guide in selection of 
books for boys and girls. 

“Junior Bookshelf.” Published quarterly at 
17 Sherbourne Road, Acocks Green, Birming- 
ham 27, Eng. 6/- p.a. or 1/8 single copy. 

An annotated list of the latest books pub- 
lished in England and interesting book notes on 
English and American books for children are 
given in this excellent guide to children’s book 
selection. 

“Junior Books,” compiled by Dorothy Neal, 
Dunedin. N.Z.L.A. 2/-. 1940. 

This classified list, which is free to members 
of the N.Z.L.A., gives English prices wher- 
ever possible, and the books listed have been 
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tried out with success in our New Zealand 
libraries. 

Similar to Miss Neal’s list is the “Model 
School Library Shelf List,” issued by the auth- 
ority of the Education Dept. and Public Lib- 
rary, New South Wales, containing about 2,700 
titles arranged according to Dewey Decimal 
Classification, and giving author, title, publish- 
er, price and annotation. Price 2/6. 

“Standard Catalogue for High School Libra- 
ries,” edited by D. E. Cook, A. Cowing and I. 
Munro. Wilson. $6.00. 1937. 


Selected list of 3,450 books for Junior and 
Senior High Schools, chosen with the help of 
school librarians and educators. Consists of 
two parts: (1) Classified list with annotations; 
(2) A Dictionary catalogue with analytical 
entries for 1,002 books. 


These books have been found most useful in 
the Wellington Public Libraries, and the books 
listed above are not by any means the only 
tools available for book selection for boys and 


girls. 


CHECK YOUR INVOICES. 


For the guidance of librarians who find the schedule of book prices and the agreement with 
the Associated Booksellers difficult to follow we give below some examples of books published 
in 1940, and likely to have been widely sagen showing the New Zealand retail price, 


the price to libraries for ordinary purchases and 


tary. We are indebted to Miss J. Wright 
of this schedule. 


NON-FICTION peice 
na, iain Wei 10/6 
Ring at the door ......... 8/6 
Testament of friendship . 10/6 
PT cncsrsnvences 9/6 
Memoirs of a British agent. 6/- 
Seven pillars of wisdom ... 10/6 
Testament of youth ...... 4/- 

FICTION 
Bright pavilions .......... 10/6 
The hill is mine .......... 8/3 
Mr. Lucton’s freedom ..... 9/6 
Pilgrim cottage ........... 4/- 
Queen Anne’s lace ....... 6/- 
Stone of chastity ......... 7/6 
Wild geese calling ........ 10/6 


the indent price. Members who have been 


charged more than the prices given are — to report the matter to the Honorary Secre- 
the 


cumey Library Service for the compilation 


N.Z. N.Z. retail N.Z. 
retail price less indent 
price. discount. price. 
74% 
13/6 12/6 10/10 
10/6 9/9 8/5 
15/- 13/10 12/- 
10% 
15/3 13/9 12/2 
10/3 9/3 8/2 
17/6 15/9 14/- 
7/- 6/4 5/7 
*10% 

14/- 12/7 11/2 
8/9 7/10 7/- 
11/- 9/11 8/10 
5/6 4/11 4/5 
8/- 7/2 6/5 
8/- 7/2 6/5 

10/6 9/5 8/5 


* Metropolitan libraries granted a discount of 124%. 


SCHOOLS SECTION. 


PUBLICITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
By N. H. Buchanan, B.A., LLB., Country Library Service. 


As other articles will have covered nd 
on the subject, it would be as well to define the 
scope of ing. This article must be 
confined to publicity whose purpose is to at- 
tract children to the library for extra-curricular 


reading. 


There is very little publicity done by most 
school libraries in New Zealand. One reason 
is that the libraries are so poor that they are not 
worth giving publicity to. However, the under- 
lying assumption in discussion of publicity is 
that there is a library with possibilities that are 
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not being fully realised. And a library has to 
be very bad for it to have no unrealised possi- 
bilities. In fact, a mediocre library, whose 
strong points, such as they are, are well ad- 
vertised and exploited, is doing its work just as 
well, and far more economically, than a good 
stock of books, well housed, which is not being 
brought into contact with its public. 

Many school libraries in New Zealand re- 
ceive no more advanced publicity than a cold 
announcement in the School magazine (if there 
is a School magazine), once a term or once a 
year, that “the following books have been 
added.” 


A book may be brightly bound and clearly 
printed, but it must be admitted that black 
characters on white pages, bound with cloth 
covered boards, are not superficially attractive 
to the child. Publicity in a school library con- 
sists in the use of material superficially striking 
in order to arouse attention in something less 
superficially striking, but which can give the 
child endless pleasure and will encourage any 


ability to develop. 


There are some things which library publicity 
in a school cannot do. It cannot teach the child 
the mechanics of reading, and it is also depend- 
ent mainly on the teacher for a right attitude 
towards reading, ability to concentrate, pleasure 
in following a story, or, later, an argument. 


Sources of publicity. 


(1) The librarian himself. This must be so 
even where, as is most frequently the case of 
New Zealand, there is no full-time librarian. 
Under such conditions publicity can only be 
limited, but where other teachers assist and 
pupils give practical help (e.g., bulletin boards 
made in the carpentry shop, posters in the art 
section) planning and careful sharing of duties 
can bring good results. 

(2) All teachers. It is most important to 
have all teachers believing in the library and 
doing their best to increase its use. The con- 
nection of the library with the curriculum will 
have been discussed elsewhere; but besides help- 
ing with curriculum subject activities, the teach- 
er can detect transferred or related interests, 
encourage them, and suggest use of the library 
for their development, e.g., geography may 
arouse an interest in a particular country, in 
travel, in ships, or stamps; history, in old build- 
ings; physics, in electricity or radio. Tactful 
attitudes by teachers may result in undertakings 
of many kinds by pupils. 


More broadly, teachers can by personal con- 
tact, constantly encourage octielienl reading. 


(3) The pupils themselves. In two ways, 
(a) by suggestions for publicity from pupils, 
usually organised into a committee. Pupils 
should be persuaded to think of the library as 
their library. Pupil assistance will already have 
been covered; it can be noted that publicity. is a 
province of usefulness, and a separate publicity 
committee might even be formed (pupils inter- 
ested in journalism would be especially fitted). 
All suggestions would of course be subject to 
review by the librarian, but originality should 
be fostered. (6) and again more broadly, the 
publicity given by the satisfied “patron” oper- 
ates just as strongly in the school as outside. 
Good service is the basis of all publicity. 

Returning to the library’s own province, we 
discuss aims, materials, and methods. 


Aims and Activities. 


In the first place, it is sound to give as well 
as take in publicity. Besides expecting teachers 
and pupils to assist the library, the librarian 
should assist other school activities as much as 
it can—arouse interest in concerts, advertise 
club activities, allow the library to be used for 
debates, literary meetings, and so on. Looking 
at the school broadly as a community, the 
library should include in its publicity all other 
worth while activities. 


A list of suggestions for library publicity 
campaigns can be made:— 

(1) to stimulate reading generally. 

A “book circus”, an established feature in 

many American school libraries. A little tent 
can be arranged on a large table and around it 
grouped the various sideshows, consisting of 
selected books, open perhaps at illustrations or 
accompanied by appropriate models, e.g., 
clowns (humorous books), lions and tigers 
(books about big game hunting), Maori war- 
riors (N.Z. historical books), Rodeo (western 
stories), and so on. The idea is capable of in- 
exhaustible variations, and can be made more 
effective with skilful advance publicity, posters, 
etc. 
The reading of travel books could be en- 
couraged by a striking but simple display of 
New Zealand and Foreign posters, leaflets from 
shipping companies, road maps. Approaching 
holidays, special days, anniversaries—all are 
grist to the librarian’s mill. 

(2) to encourage hobbies. Besides display of 
books and pamphlets themselves, actual hobbies 
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can be exhibited—a pupil’s stamp album, a 
model aeroplane or ship, statute or draw- 
ings which are the work of pupils—all in con- 
junction again with information about the help 
the library can give. 

(3) to encourage careful handling of books 
and equipment. Badly handled books can be 
exhibited and notices (preferably with a hum- 
orous twist to them) displayed. (A little folder 
obtainable cheaply from the H. W. Wilson 
Company is useful here). 

(4) to instruct in the use of the library. 
Simple classification summaries, advice on how 
to = the catalogue, should be prominent. 

brary while ae publicity will vary with each 


possible activities are innumer- 


Materials. Notice boards. 


At least one notice board is necessary, the 
more the better. They are usually made of 
framed green baize; framed pieces of cork 

linoleum or other soft composition are 
also satisfactory. They should be soft enough 
for light drawing pins to be used. 

Notice ome Tso be made in the school 
carpentry if there is one. 

The boards should have regular features as 
well as unusual stunts. They should “display 
and advertise new books, post current event 
clippings of world news, announce local events 
such as club or lecture meetings, and notify 
teachers and students of school news.” 

Subject booklists should be frequently com- 
piled and posted and should cover as wide a 
range as possible. 

Library posters. (Some striking sets are 
available cheaply from the H. W. Wilson Co.) 
should be displayed and changed frequently. 
Any pupils with a flair for poster work should 
be enlisted. Pupil poster work may be inferior 


They should be used for subject y ~A rather 
than just posted up when the book first comes 
in. Any striking ones should be kept and filed 
by subject. Once their usefulness in display has 
Ecos ek al cn cern el 
their rejection, everything useful 
them should be saved; e.g., the blurb for 
Soe the yr the back (with title, 
publisher) for pasting on to heavy 
paper and using as a bookmark. 


Even if librarians have no time, ability, or 
money to do much other publicity, failure to 
exploit the gaiety of bookjackets is inexcusable. 

Signs. Some signs (labels for shelves, etc.) 
can be obtained in printed form, if this is de- 
sired, but the librarian himself or art pupils 
under his direction can save expense and make 
the library distinctive by lettering signs locally. 

Cardboard of some standard colour or series 
of colours should be used. Greyish tan has 
been recommended; black lettering stands out 
well, and dirt does not show up. Other colours 
can be experimented with. 

A simple sign holder consists of a length of 
wood (say 2in. x 2in. x 8in.) into which a slit 
has been sawn at a slight angle. 

Book racks and Exhibit cases are useful for 
displays. 


General considerations. 


The librarian must be practical. It is certain, 
under New Zealand ron «co that he will be 
working under severe limitations, especially as 
to time, space and money. The effect of these 
can be lessened by obtaining co-operation from 
teachers and pupils in ways suggested. 

In most cases it is only possible to have one 
copy of each book. The librarian is forced to 

blicity at creating broad interests within 
whi there is plenty of room for individual 
tastes rather than to create a demand for par- 
ticular books. Nothing is more likely to under- 
mine publicity efforts than the discovery by 
children that they cannot (not for weeks, per- 
haps months, anyway) get the books which 
they have been coaxed into reading. Several 
old books should be advertised with each new 
one; publicity should encourage the use of un- 
used stock. The advertising of already popular 
books is useless. 

Publicity must always be planned with refer- 
ence to the situation to be met. A campai 
for more readers must go outside the library, 
otherwise only those who already use the 
library will be reached. Again, if the number 
of users is satisfactory, an improvement in the 
quality.of reading should be aimed at. 

No attempt has been made to discuss the 
adaptation of publicity to the various grades in 
the child’s school life. It goes without sa 
that all publicity must be on the level of the 
consumer. If publicity is either above the 
child’s head, or so “childish” that he thinks it 
beneath him, it fails to strike home. 

Finally, publicity must be honest. To attract 
attention to books by a spurious a is dan- 


gerous; if the child feels he has been taken in 
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he will become hostile to the library. And in 
this connection, the honesty of publicity, can 
be stated the fundamental requirement: the 
school librarian must love books, know what is 
in them, and be keen to pass it on to children. 


Sources. The most valuable source, from 
which the above has to a large extent been 


taken, is “Activity book for school libraries,” 
by Lucile F. Fargo (A.L.A., 1938). 


In every number of the Wilson Bulletin can 
be found excellent suggestions for school library 
publicity, often illustrated with photographs. 
To anyone wanting ideas in this connection, the 
Wilson Bulletin is a gold mine. 


BOOK LIST 


No annotations are given where titles are sufficiently self-explanatory, or for 
lighter fiction by well-known authors. All prices shown are published prices. 


GENERAL: 
Wright, A. M., ed.—Books for youth. Bumpus. 
2/- 1940 028.5 
Annotated guide for readers in the ‘teens, pre- 
pared at the Toronto Public Library. Over 
1,000 titles. 


PHILOSOPHY: 


Sitwell, Sacheverell.—Poltergeists. Faber & Faber. 
15/- 1940 133 
Entertaining account of some of the most re- 
markable of spiritualist phenomena. 


RELIGION: 
Attwater, Donald.—Dictionary of the Popes. Burns, 
Oates. 10/6 1940 282 


Short biographies. 

Raven, C.—The gospel and the church. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 8/6 1940 261 
Contends that all Christian churches have de- 
parted from true Christianity. 


SOCIOLOGY: 
Blair, Catherine.—Rural journey. Nelson. 
3/6 1940 396 
A history of the Scottish Women’s Rural In- 
stitutes. Should interest similar New Zealand 
bodies. 

“Cato,” pseud.—Guilty men. Victor Gollancz. 

2/6 1940 327.42 
Indicts those in power in Britain in the ‘thirties 
for the present catastrophe. 

Crabites, P.—The spoliation of Suez. Routledge. 

12/6 1940 386.43 
Inner history of the building of the canal, and 
its subsequent history. 

Morrish, R.—The police and crime-detection to-day. 
Oxford. 4/6 1940 364 
Survey of modern developments. 

Simmat, R.—Scientific distribution. Pitman. 

10/6 1940 338 
Modern methods of marketing and selling. 


APPLIED SCIENCE: 
Davey, H. T.—Wood finishing. Pitman. 
12/6 1940 667.7 
Staining and polishing and cellulose wood 
finishes. 
Harper, H.—Lords of the air. Lutterworth press. 
8/6 1940 629.13 
Popular account of the history of aviation. 


Horth, L. B. & Horth, A. C.—101 things to do in 
war-time. Batsford. 5/- 1940 640 
Handy manual covering first-aid, knitting, in- 
door games, gardening, etc. 


Oakes, L.—Illustrations of bandaging and first aid. 
Livingstone. 6/- 1940 614.88 
290 photographs, with explanatory text. 


Platt, M.—Elements of automobile engineering. 
Pitman. 5/- 1940 629.21 
General introduction for students. 


Raeburn, J. K. & Raeburn, H. A.—Anatomy, phy- 
siology and hygiene. Murray. 
5/- 1940 612 
Covers the syllabus of the (English) prelimin- 
ary examination for nurses. 


Spaight, J. M.—The Sky’s the limit. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 3/6 1940 623.74 
Deals with British air strength, and the strategy 
of aerial warfare. 


Tomrley, C. G.—Furnishing your home. Allen & 
Unwin. 8/6 1940 645 
“A practical guide to inexpensive furnishing 
and decorating’—Sub-title. 


FINE ARTS: 


Irving, R. L. G.—Ten great mountains. Dent. 
12/6 1940 796.52 
By a well-known writer on mountaineering 


topics. 
McCarthy, R. H.—Canoeing. Pitman. 
5/- 1940 797.122 
Northcote, S. and others.——The concert book. Nel- 
son. 3/6 1940 791 


Detailed programmes for musical and dramatic 
concerts, with comments. 


LITERATURE: 


De la Mare, W.—Pleasures and speculations. Faber. 
15/- 1940 820.4 
Essays on the delights of reading. 


McCormick, E. H.—Letters and art in New Zea- 

land. Dept. of internal affairs. 
5/-(N.Z.) 1940 809.931 

Thoughtful and informed comments on New 
Zealand literature and culture. Centennial sur- 
vey. 

Owen, H.—The playwright’s craft. Nelson. 

3/6 1940 808.2 

Brief manual for amateurs. 
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TRAVEL: 
Cundell, N.—Unsentimental journey. Routledge. 
12/6 1940 917.9 
Englishwoman’s journey in a ramshackle car 
through lesser known parts of the United 
States, including the Navajo Indian reserve. 
Holmes, G., ed.—This is England. Studio. 
15/- 1940 
Striking collection of photographs. 
Johns, L. W.—Japan; reminiscences and realities. 
S. Paul. 15/- 1940 915.2 
Japanese customs, institutions and politics. 
O’Faolain, Sean.—Irish journey. Macmillan. 


914.2 


12/6 1940 914.15 
Informal impressions of a journey through 
Ireland. 
Taylor, Griffith—Australia, Methuen. 
21/- 1940 919.4 


“Study of warm environments and their effect 
on British settlement’—Sub-title. Author is 
Professor of geography at the University of 
Toronto. 


BIOGRAPHY: 

Bloom, U.—The log of no lady. Being the story 
of a London woman evacuated before the out- 
break of war. Chapman & Halil. 

10/6 1940 
Idriess, I. L.—Lightning Ridge. The land of black 
opals. Angus & Robertson. 
6/- 1940 
The author's adventures as a young man in the 
Australian outback. 
Mencken, H. L.—Happy days. K. Paul. 
15/- 1940 


Entertaining reminiscences of the author's 
childhood. 
Pink, H.—Bill Guppy. Hutchinson. 
12/6 1940 
Reminiscences of an American woodsman and 
trapper. 
Prescott, H. F. M.—Spanish Tudor. The life of 
Bloody Mary. Constable. 
18/- 1940 
HISTORY: 
Brown, J.—Ashburton. Reed. 
15/-(N.Z.) 1940 993.1 


Centennial history. 
Fyvel, T. R.—The malady and the vision. Secker 
& Warburg. 10/6 1940 940.5 


Comments on the breakdown in modern civiliz- 
ation. 


Riley, N.—999 and all that. Gollancz. 
5/- 1940 940.53 
Attack on the British Ministry of Information 
and its alleged mismanagement of war pro- 


paganda. 
Waterford, Gordon.—What happened to France. 
Murray. 5/- 1940 940.53 


Describes the events leading to the defeat of 


France. By a journalist with the French army. 
FICTION: 
Baum, Vicki.—Central stores. G. Bles. .... 7/6 


Daniell, D. S.—“Morning’s at seven.” J. Cape 9/6 
Novel of contemporary English life. 

Edmonds, W. D.—Chad Hanna. Collins .. 8/6 
Story of American circus life in the 1830's. 

Hobart, A. T.—Their own country. Cassell. 9/- 
Economic struggles, in the United States, 
of the hero of “Oil for the lamps of 
China.” 

Hutchinson, A. S. M.—He looked for a city. 

M. Joseph 
Study of a country vicar and his family. 

Innes, Michael.—Secret vanguard. Gollancz. 7/6 
Detective story. 

Lancaster, Bruce & Berentano, 
thousand cedars. Cassell. 
Historical novel about early 19th century 
Bermuda. 

Morgan, C. L.—The Voyage. Macmillan. .. 9/- 
Characteristic novel by the author of 
“The Fountain.” 

Raymond, E.—A song of the tide. Cassell... 9/6 
Story of industrial England by a popular 
writer. 

Roothaert, A.—Dutch vet. Tr. Routledge .. 9/6 
Pleasant story of a country vet. in Hol- 
land. 

Stern, G. B.—A lion in the garden, Cassell 8/3 
Entertaining light novel. 

Streatfield, N.—The winter is past. Collins... 8/6 
Pleasant story of English family life. 

Walpole, Sir Hugh.—The Bright pavilions. 
NS eee hae aban eer’ 10/6 
Historical novel of Elizabethan England. 

Wells, H. G.—AIl aboard for Ararat. Secker 
ee III oo. iio scar akatnce he Were Bia orton Wi 3/6 
Amusing parable of a modern Noah and 
a 1940 ark. 

Wells, H. G.—Babes in the darkling wood. 
Secker & W 
Characteristic novel about contemporary 
events. 


L.—Bride of a 
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